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LEADERS ACCOUNTABLE FOR 
AMERICA’S MUSIC FUTURE 


A release by 
THE COMPOSERS-AUTHORS GUILD 


The American public is supporting the 
most lucrative musical activity in world 
history. But in this lush era for music in 
America, relatively few of the composi- 
tions performed for American audiences, 
are chosen from the available voluminous 
catalog of published standard and seri- 
ous works by American composers. This is 
particularly true in the concert-recital 
and radio fields. Serious works when occa- 
sionally given a first performance are 
then relegated to the great heap of un- 
played or once-played compositions. 

Is this because Americans do not wish 
to hear musical works by their own stand- 
ard and serious composers? Because they 
are interested only in “popular” music 
written by Americans? Because they want 
their standard and serious musical fare 
to be chiefly of foreign origin? 

Not at all. Musical taste is formed prin- 
cipally by familiarity. And familiarity re- 
quires performances ... repeated public 


performances. 
How can the public “demand” what it 
does not know to exist .. . what even its 


music teachers, performers and critics do 
not know to be in existence? 

Scan your next concert program. How 
many works by American composers will 
you find there? Is this, dear-reader-who- 
will-pay-for-the-concert, because you do 
not care to hear known works by Ameri- 
can composers? ...or works which Ameri- 
can composers may have written, un- 
known to you? 

The tradition of standard and serious 
music in America is a foreign one. Italian 
singers, Russian violinists, German pian- 
ist, Dutch cellists, French harpists, Polish 
conductors have dominated the American 
music scene since its early beginnings. 
Their place in the American picture has 
been continued ever since its inception due 
both to tradition and to a snobbism that 
has overrated much foreign music and un- 
derrated almost all American music. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE 
SURVEY COMMITTEE 


Your Survey Committee has been occu- 
pied with the task of obtaining the neces- 
sary data to make an analysis of the situ- 
ation facing the private teacher of singing 
in regard to the G.I. Bill of Rights, Public 
Law, 346. Inquiries have been sent by this 
Committee to the proper official in each 
of the various states and the District of 
Columbia, asking for information as to 
their method of dealing with the private 
teacher who is not connected with any in- 
stitution, school or conservatory, to ac- 
cept a veteran as a student under the 
afore-mentioned bill, and the right of the 
veteran to elect to study in this manner. 

Returns from slightly more than one- 
half of the states by January ist give an 


exceedingly confused picture. There are 
many and various interpretations of this 
bill and its provisions. A large number of 
states grant the private teacher no rights 
whatsoever. Others leave the door open, 
so to speak, provided the teacher is will- 
ing to wade through the mass of red tape 
and more or less regimentation. Still oth- 
ers, but unfortunately few, have taken an 
exceedingly liberal attitude, requiring 
only evidence of a sound establishment, 
adequate background and training, and a 
good reputation as a teacher. 

Your Committee will endeavor to pre- 
pare and present as complete a picture of 
this situation as may be possible in time 
for the coming Convention of N.A.T\S. in 
St. Louis. We feel that it is a matter of 
great importance to the many fine private 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Date—February 28 - March | 
Place—St. Louis, Missouri 
Headquarters—Hotel Jefferson 
This meeting will be held in conjunction 
with the Annual Convention of the Music 


Teachers National Association, Febru- 
ary 27-March 2. 
PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


9:00-11:00 A.M.—VOICE FORUM 
Dr. Ray Crittenden, Los Angeles, 


Calif., Chairman 
Introductory Remarks 
Dr. Crittenden 
"Vocal Objectives Defined” 
William E. Ross, University of Indi- 
ana, Bloomington, Ind. 
"Training of the Student's Imagina- 
tion” 

Lilian G. McCook, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, La. 
"Practical Implications of Scientific 
Research for the Teaching of Sing- 

ing” 
Orville J. Borchers, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 
Short discussion periods after each 
paper. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION of N.A.T.S. 


SATURDAY, MARCH | 
9:00-11:00 A.M@.—VOICE FORUM 
Dr. Ray Crittenden, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Chairman 
“This Profession of Ours” 
Carl Gutekunst, President, New 
York Singing Teachers Association, 


New York City 


"School Music Program and Its Effect 
on Teen-Age Singers” 

Paul T. Klingstedt, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
“Opera Work Shop — Its Results in 

St. Louis" 

Bernard Ferguson, St. Louis, Mo. 
"Philosophy of the Teacher of Sing- 
ing” 

Helen Steen Huls, State Teachers 

College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Short Discussion periods after each 
paper. 


3:30-5:30 P.M.—N.A.T.S. ANNUAL 
BUSINESS MEETING 
6:30 P.M. —N.A.T.S. DINNER 
Local Committee Chairman for 
N.A.T.S.—Miss Louise Kroeger, 
459 N. Boyle Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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EDITORIALS 


N.A.T.S. CONVENTION 

The program of our 2nd Annual Con- 
vention is given on Page 1. Members are 
urged to read it carefully and make all 
possible efforts to be present. While the 
regular convention of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association extends from 
Wednesday, February 26, through Sunday, 
March 2, your officers have condensed 
N.A.T.S. activities within a two-day sched- 
ule, Friday, February 28 and Saturday, 
March 1, for the convenience of our mem- 
bers, many of whom cannot be absent from 
their work for a longer time 

The Voice Forum, to be held at 9 A.M. 
on both Friday and Saturday, offers a 
wide range of interesting topics, present- 
ed by prominent voice teachers, all of 
them members of N.A.T.S. 

The Annual Business Meeting, to be 
held at 3:30 P.M. on Saturday is extreme- 
ly important and all are urged to attend. 
Many ma‘ters of interest will be discussed 
and voted on; reports will be given by the 
officers and the committee chairmen so 
that the members may be informed of the 
business and general activity of the Asso- 
ciation; and, it is hoped, suggestions for 
future action will be received from those 
present. 

The N.A.T.S. Dinner at 6:30 on Satur- 
day offers an opportunity for a friendly, 
social gathering and those who attended 
last year’s Dinner will remember with 
pleasure that occasion. 

Make your plans now to attend. 

Write at once for your room reservation. 
Address letters to Hotel Jefferson, 12th 
Boulevard and Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

A separate communication will be sent 
all members giving last minute details. 


RESIGNATIONS 

The Association has been obliged to ac- 
cept, with deep regret, the resignations of 
Mr.Charles W. Lawrence and Mr. Clifford E. 
Bair as Regional Governors of the North- 
western and the Southeastern Districts. 
Both these officers have served N.A.T.S. 
well since its founding and assure us that 
the only reason for their resignation is 
extreme pressure of teaching duties. They 
retire with the grateful appreciation of 
their fellow-members. 


1946 

Many thoughts come to mind in look- 
ing back over the past year. One conclu- 
sion can safely be made. N.A.T.S. has 
grown. Our membership a year ago was 
478. It is now 615, and the list is steadily 
increasing. If every member will search 
out eligible teachers this growth can be 
speeded up, and it is the duty and privi- 
lege of each member to recommend such 
teachers for membership. We want them. 
They need N.A.T:S. 


NOTICE 
All requests for N.A.T\S. stationery, ap- 
plication forms, literature, etc., should be 
addressed to the Donnelly Letter Co., 1966 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., where our 
printed matter is kept. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

In accordance with the By-Laws of 
N.A.T.S. an Election of Officers will be 
held at our coming Convention in St. 
Louis, Mo., on Saturday, March 1. This is 
an important part of our Business Meet- 
ing which starts at 3:30 P.M. in the Hotel 
Jefferson. 

The Executive Committee has appointed 
the following Nominating Committee: 
— G. Mowe, Chairman, New York 

it 

William A. Eberl, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Romley Fell, Newark, N. J. 

Stella Owsley, Denton, Tex. 

Harry F. Taylor, Salisbury, N. C. 

This year the officers to be elected are the 
Representatives-at-Large, and, due to the 
resignations of Mr. Charles W. Lawrence 
and Mr. Clifford E. Bair, as Regional Gov- 
ernors of the Northwestern and the South- 
eastern Districts, replacements for these 
two officers. 

The Nominating Committee submits the 
following slate: 

Regional Governors 
Northwestern — Melvin H. Geist, Salem, 

Ore. 

Southeastern—.Du Pre Rhame, Greenville, 


Representatives-at-Large 

Eastern—James R. Houghton, Boston, 
Mass.; Romley Fell, Newark, N. J. 

Southeastern—Marguerite Ringo, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

Southern — Lilian G. McCook, Natchi- 
toches, La. 

Central — John O. Samuel, Lakewood, 
Ohio; Stanley Deacon, Kansas City, Mo. 

Northern—Hadley R. Crawford, Indianola, 
Iowa 

Southwestern—Georgia B. Ellyson, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Dr. Grady Harlan, San Mar- 
cos, Tex. 

California-Western—Mynard Jones, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Northwestern—Alvah A. Beecher, Moscow, 
Idaho; Kenneth E. Schilling, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

At any time not less than 15 days before 
the date of the election, additional nomi- 
nations for these offices may be made by 
filing petitions with the Secretary indicat- 
ing the name or names of candidates pro- 
posed, which petitions shall be signed by 
not less than ten members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 
HOMER G. MOWE, Chairman 


IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
the National Association announces 
the death of our 
fellow-member 
MR. ERNEST H. WORTH 
of Seattle, Washington 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


The following applicants for member- 
ship have been duly approved by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions and the Executive 
Board, and their names can now be for- 
mally incorporated in the roster of the 
Association: 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Banks, Mrs. Dorothy Hunter, Morgan State Coll., Balti- 
more 12, Md. 

Barbiers, Miss Florence Jane, Colby Junior Coll , New 
London, N. H. 

a} Mrs. Rheba, 105 W. 55 St., New York 19, 


Cunningham, Miss Ruth E., 
Allenhurst, N. J. 

La Mar, = Grace, 1425 Broadway, Studio 59, New 
York 1 8, N. Y. 


520 Corlies Ave., West 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Joseph C., 852 East State St., Jackson- 


vi 

Mr. Burton, 
Akron 3, Ohio 

Moore, Mrs. Leila C., 
hio 


101 Mount View Ave., 
265 Bellefontaine Ave., Marion, 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Dunham, Mr. Walter, 1628 W. Kingshighway, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Dunn, Mr. Lester L., Box 243, Bethany, Oklahoma 

Harlan, Dr. H. Grady, Box 325, San Marcos, Tex. 

Owen, Miss Elizabeth, Box 253, Okla. Coll. for Wom- 
en, Chickasha, Okla. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
ee Mrs. Meta A., 4236 Yosemite Ave., Minne- 
polis 16, Minn. 
Blyler. Miss Dorothea, Black Hills Teachers Coll., 
Spearfish, S. D. 
Bowman, Stewart, 222-10th St., N. W., 
Waverly, 
(Mrs. Whitney) , Glenwood, 


Thatcher, Mrs. Hilma, 711 So. Phillips Ave., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Johnson, Mr. or, 326 East 49th St., Apt. 34, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Nelson, Mr. Carl E., Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 
sn” - Miss Hazel, Bradley School of Music, Peoria, 


1 
Phelps, Mr. Dwight F., 4019 Washington Boulevard, 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Weiskotf, Mr. Herbert, 1154 West Vernon St., Los 
Angeles 37, Calif... 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 


(November 30, 1946) 


Southeastern District 
Southern District . 
Central District ... 
Califormia-Westera: District 


SURVEY COMMITTEE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
teachers all over the country, as well as to 
the veteran, and we hope that from the 
data which is being assembled some plan 
may be formulated, consistent with the 
policies of this Association, which may 
help remove some of the restrictions faced 
by the private teacher in so many of the 
musical centers of the country. 


ARTHUR GERRY, 
Chairman 
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POST-WAR TEACHING 
by 
BURTON GARLINGHOUSE 
Akron, Ohio 


Most of the captains and practically all 
the kings have now departed, the tumult 
and the shouting, while they have not died, 
are at least beginning to diminish, and 
many of my pre-war students have re- 
turned to me from the various services. 
They are all hoping to recover something 
which they remembered as vital and sat- 
isfying and terribly important when they 
thought of it in India or Iran or New 
Calendonia. 


Along with the ex-soldiers, -sailors, and 
-marines, I am confronted by a group of 
younger students who are also war casua!- 
ties of a sort. They missed out, most of 
them, on a normal, relatively carefree ado- 
lescence; they are too old for their years 
and too young for their responsibilities. 
They are giving the study of music a try. 
It had better be good. 


And then there are those older students, 
the war-weary civilians. Many of them 
are neurotic and most of them are fed up 
—for one reason or another. They want to 
know if there is anythings in this “ars 
longa” idea and are prepared to spend gen- 
erous amounts of money and_ small 
amounts of time in the effort to find out. 


These are my post-war students. How do 
they differ from those I was teaching five 
years ago? They are, I think, more eager 
and more interested, and much less pa- 
tient. They are receptive and responsive 
to a high degree, but lack the correspond- 
ing ability to concentrate and to study ef- 
fectively. I believe, too, that they are less 
tolerant of charlatanism, harder to please, 
and more appreciative of real quality and 
worth. 


With these things in mind, I have been 
thinking about my own teaching and how 
best to adapt it to the needs and peculiari- 
ies of my present students. The four points 
which I present below are neither sensa- 
tional, revolutionary, nor very original. I 
have purposely kept my discussion of them 
in the first person so that I should not 
seem to be offering gratuitous advice. It 
is my wish thus to share my conclusions 
about post-war students and teaching with 
my colleagues, in hopes that some of them 
may be sufficiently interested to compare 
notes with me, and to make other—and 
better—suggestions. 


I. I must remind myself often that I 
am, or should be, primarily a teacher of 
music, and not just a teacher of voice or 
singing. My present students need and 
want music and will not be satisfied, I am 
sure, with the undeniably pleasant experi- 


ences of making interesting noises in their 
necks. I shall not neglect technic, but I 
shall try to present it and to use it always 
as a means to an end, and that end the 
achievement of competence as an inter- 
preter of music through the medium of 
singing. 


II. I need to overhaul my teaching rep- 
ertory. I am trying to eliminate entirely 
that poisonous item which I may have de- 
fended in the past with the explanation 
that “after all, it is a good teaching song.” 
No song is a good teaching song that is not 
good music. I am making an honest effort, 
even at the primary level, to assemble for 
each student a repertory suited to his 
voice, his current vocal and musical capa- 
bilities, and his personality. And I am not 
avoiding difficult contemporary material. 


Ili. I have been re-examining my vocal 
procedures. I find that students these days 
do not hesitate to ask questions about 
things that puzzle them, and their ques- 
tions can be embarrassing. They will not 
accept any unexplained vocal hocus-pocus. 
I am resolved to spend less time on con- 
veniently time-filling routine procedures, 
stereotyped vocal processing, as it were, 
and more on the patient study and an- 
alysis of the individual student’s vocal 
problems. Each student, I believe, is en- 
titled to a careful and frank diagnosis of 
his technical difficulties, and a prescrip- 
tion for their treatment which shall be un- 
mysterious, logical, and fully explained. 


IV. I find that I must spend more time 
than has ever been necessary before going 
into detail about how to practise and how 
to study. After all, the present mood and 
tempo of American life are not much help 
in this matter. Have you, Mr. or Mrs. or 
Miss Singing Teacher, tried to memorize 
an opera or an oratorio role recently, a 
Bach cantata perhaps, or even a song? I 
have, and the experience has made me 
more patient with those students who find 
it hard to concentrate on their work and 
to accomplish the tasks I set for them. 


Post-war teaching is not easy, but it is 
rewarding. Back in the winter of 1944, a 
young lientenant colonel with Stilwell’s 
forces in India, writing to me nostalgically 
of green salads, hot buttered popcorn, cold 
beer and other remembered features of 
the good old days before the war, closed 
his letter with these words: “And when 
this is all over and we are back home 
again, I hope there will be a chair for me 
in the back row of the bass section of some 
choir or chorus you will be directing.” 


He is back home, luckily, and so am j, 
and he is singing for me again. And that is 
just one reason why I am glad to be a 
music teacher in these days, and to be able 
to share with him and others the joys of 
realizing what music can add to life. 


OUR READERS WRITE 


November 16, 1946 
To the Editor of the Bulletin: 

I have before me the sheet released by 
the Executive Committee last May, en- 
titled “Training the Vocal Instrument:— 
A Statement of Laws and Precepts upon 
which vocal pedagogy may be based”. 

There are two points in this statement 
with which I take issue, and which I would 
like to discuss. 

In the second paragraph, under the head 
of “Breathing” are these words: “and the 
viscera move downward”. This is not pos- 
sible, if the Correct Posture, as described 
in the Statement under that heading is 
taken and maintained. Under the condi- 
tions of good posture, the lower abdominal 
walls are automatically drawn inward, 
thereby preventing the downward dis- 
placement of the abdominal organs. A sag- 
ging lower abdominal wall would inhibit 
the full spread of the lower ribs, (with 
consequent limited inflation of the lungs) 
in which case the pressure of the dia- 
phragm, in flattening, would force the 
viscera down into the pelvic cavity, an im- 
possible condition under correct posture. 

The viscera, therefore, are displaced in 
a frontal-lateral pattern, in conformity 
with the lateral spread of the lower ribs 
and the upper abdominal wall. This dis- 
placement of the viscera is not only in the 
interests of good heaith; it places the sing- 
er in the position of extreme mechanical 
advantage in tone control and for the 
necessary physical support required when 
powerful high tones are called for. 

The second point upon which I take is- 
sué, comes under the head of “Reso- 
nators”. Here it is stated: “It must be un- 
derstood that in the terminology of the sci- 
entist “resonance” is a term of dynamics 
and not of quality. A “resonator” therefore, 
is a cavity wherein sound-waves are am- 
plified in volume:—loudness, carrying 
power”. 

In formulating their terminology, the 
“reputable scientists in vocal research” 
seem to have overlooked an important 
psychological factor; that is, that for gen- 
erations reputable teachers of singing 
have not identified resonance by mere 
volume,—loudness. That is, simply a mat- 
ter of what is known in popular parlance, 
as “lung power”, and usually has very lit- 
tle in common with what a singing-teach- 
er means when he speaks of resonance. 

In the terminology of singing-teachers 
(who are, definitely, not scientists or vo- 
calogists, but artists) resonance means 
“ringing”. The term resonance is the 
Ameriean equivalent of timbre in France, 
metallo di voce in Italy, and wiederklang 
in Germany. The French “timbre” (color, 
in this country) implies metal, when ap- 
plied to the human voice, for without me- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from Page 3) 


tallic ring, variety of color, so essential in 
the vocal art, would be negligible. This 
metallic ring, so eagerly sought by serious 
students, and a dominating characteristic 
in the singing of all great artists, is not 
dependent on volume or amplification. It 
is present in the softest pianissimo, and 
follows the voice throughout its entire 
range in all gradations of color and in- 
tensity. According to Grand Old Man 
Garcia (who knew a thing or two) the 
ring of the voice originates in the larynx 
and is subject to amplification and modi- 
fication in the pharynx. The quality of the 
voice is vitally influenced by it. If the 
resonance or ring of the voice originates 
in the larynx, the implication is that there 
must be a free and unimpeded swing of 
the vocal cords. Experience confirms this, 
for the slightest laryngeal indisposition is 
enough to extinguish it. 

I agree that the laryngeal-oral-naso 
pharynx is the main resonator. I disagree 
with the statement that the term “reso- 
nance” is not applicable to quality. 

BERNHARDT BRONSON 
Seattle, Washington 


MUSIC IN THERAPY 


This subject, covering the use of music 
in the treatment of human ills, has re- 
ceived much study during the past few 
years. The reports compiled by the Na- 
tional Music Council have contributed to 
our knowledge of what is being done, and 
of future trends. 

We think of it as something new. Per- 
haps, in that light, a short quotation from 
a recent book (1945) by Sheldon Cheney, 
“Men Who Have Walked With God” 
(Alfred A. Knopf, publisher) might be of 
interest. 

“Pythagorus, who was the first to meas- 
ure musical vibrations and intervals, in- 
vented the curative use of harmony and 
melody of sound. In composing he com- 
bined his scientific knowledge with in- 
spiration out of his awareness of the uni- 
versal rhythm. Iamblichus speaks thus of 
his ‘medicinal’ utilization of sound: 

“With music’s melodies and rhythm he 
built remedies for men’s disorders and 
passions, restoring harmony of their fac- 
ulties, curing body and soul alike... In 
the evening, before his followers retired to 
sleep, he would by means of music free 
their minds from the excitements and per- 
turbations of the day, purging their con- 
sciousness of the flow of thought and exer- 
tion, assuring quietude of sleep, and 
dreams both blissful and prophetic. When 
they arose in the morning he would simi- 
larly awaken their minds from any per- 
sisting drowsiness or lassitude, by the pro- 
duction of appropriate chords or arrange- 
ments, using the lyre or the voice.’” 


LEADERS ACCOUNTABLE 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Foreign artists have a natural and un- 
derstandable interest in the music of their 
own countries. Traditionally, they have 
had little or no interest in American 
music. 

Early music published in America was 
composed mostly of pirated reprints of 
European publications. These foreign 
compositions, the bad with the good, have 
dominated American musical taste from 
its beginning, because they got here first. 

Many of these works still form the 
musical repertoire of all the music teach- 
ers of our land (with very few exceptions) 
chiefly because this is ti.e music that these 
teachers themselves studied. 


But repetitious study and performance 
of much of this music does little for native 
American music except crowd it out. The 
“Maiden’s Prayer’, “Poet and Peasant” 
and much similar foreign music still out- 
sells American music by a wide margin. 


In foreign countries all concert artists, 


-irrespective of nationality, perform music 


of the country in which they happen to 
be appearing. No singer, instrumentalist 
or conductor would dare give a program 
in any European country without includ- 
ing at least one work of native composi- 
tion. But in the USA our own artists play 
the music of our foreign neighbors, and 
when they go to other countries they play 
the music of these countries too. When 
foreign artists come here they play their 
own music and when they are at home 
they play their own music too. ... So 
foreign music gets it four ways, but Ameri- 
can music — none. 

This condition is not the fault of the 
artists. Since they are diplomatic enough 
to put French music on in France — 
they would perform American music in 
America. But we do not insist on it. Our 
audiences do not insist on it, and worst 
of all, our critics, who command the pow- 
er of the pen, do not insist on it. With 
very few exceptions, our boards of direc- 
tors, Americans who maintain and oper- 
ate such educational institutions as the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Metropolitan 
Opera (and they are educational institu- 
tions by their own definition) do not con- 
ceive their responsibility in terms of do- 
ing something for a virile, creative Ameri- 
can music. 

Some of our native artists, conductors 
and impressarios defend themselves on 
the ground that people will not listen to 
serious American music. This is complete- 
ly false. People will listen! They have 
learned to listen to Stravinsky with pleas- 
ure because conductors in the United 
States have been determined to play Stra- 
vinsky. They would learn to listen to seri- 


ous American music too if performers 
gave it often enough. 

To repeat, taste is formed by familiarity, 
and familiarity is brought about only by 
many recurring performances. Shostako- 
vitch and his Russian symphonies, with 
the ink still wet, have become American 
household words through constant repeti- 
tion, supported by the propaganda of 
pressure groups. 

How well America’s “popular” music 
industry knows this technique of continu- 
ous “plugging”, pressure and repetition 
They never let up! And more power te 
them. 

The Hit Parade is not so much an indi- 
cation of the talents of its composers, as 
it is of the business perspicacity, the capi- 
tal investment and perspiration of its pub- 
lishers . . . and commercial advertising 
sponsors. 

To make a popular song “hit”, the for- 
mula calls for about one percent composer 
inspiration and ninety-nine percent pub- 
lisher, promoter, and interpreter perspir- 
ation. 

In the realm of serious music, this ratio 
is more often reversed. There, ninety-nine 
percent of inspirational effort on the com- 
poser’s part is oftentimes complemented 
by about one percent of promotional ef- 
fort on behalf of his composition. . .. In 
many cases, the composer himself is ex- 
pected to get out and exert most of that 
one percent. 

(And if he is a non-performer, with no 
ready access to a public hearing, or a sen- 
sitive soul, blessed with the gracious 
charm of humility, that indispensable one 
percent is more perplexing, embarrassing 
and unpleasant to him than all of the 
requisite ninety-nine with which he has 
had to precede it.) 

There is a solution. It lies in the laps 
of leaders in the various fields of Ameri- 
can music — the creators of music, the 
publishers, distributors and vendors of 
music, the writers about music, the teach- 
ers of music, the licensors and interpre- 
ters of music, the librarians and research- 
ers of music, and, in the last analysis, the 
patrons and consumers of music. 

As American citizens, theirs is of course 
the desire to advance the music of the 
land of their birth, adoption anc nurture. 

As leaders, theirs is the power, the op- 
portunity and the corresponding responsi- 
bility to make themselves articulate in 
promoting the wider use of standard and 
serious works by American composers. 
Through their sympathetic interest and 
enterprising support, more and better 
American music can be created, published, 
distributed, sold, taught, interpreted, and 
universally appreciated and loved ... both 
at home and abroad. 

Through their vigorous leadership, a 
brilliant future for American music will 
be assured. 
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